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ABSTRACT 

The status projections of high school sophomores 
residing in rural East Texas were surveyed in spring of 1972» Focus 
vas on their aspirations and expectations for status attainment in 
occupation, education, income, and type of place of residence. In 
each area, four elements of status projections were examined: 
aspiration level, expectation level, certainty of expectation, and 
intensity of aspiration. A small-scale investigation of the 
observations made in the initial study was later conducted with 11 
respondents from a school where the interview situation had been far 
from ideal. This study evaluated observation reliability, in terms of 
consistency of responses, through a "test-retest" procedure over a 
2-week time lapse. Data were collected via the same 

qroup-administered guestionnaire used in the initial study. Aiiong the 
findings were: (1) variation in response, in terms of initial coded 
m-^asur^nients, was relatively high across all status areas, except for 
status object of aspirations; and (2) generally, indicators for all 
elements of educational statiis projections were more stable .than 
thosp of other status areas. T^e general intent of this study was to 
produce some reasonable hypotheses for additional and broader 
research since the limited sample does not allow for generalizations, 
(NQ) 
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INTRODUCTION 




Although much research has been done on status projections of 
adolesGonts among sociologists since the 19^0's, little no's- been 
done to investigate the quality of observations and measurements 
obtained on these phenomena over this rather long period of. time. ..>r..,-.-.. 
The amount of research activity In this problem ^rea has grown Sj^i-S- 
tremendously over the past ten years and continues to increase. A ',>J^^'i?J 
number of Rural Sociologists in the South are involved in this -•i-t-: 
•research and a large number of graduate students in Rural Sociology 
have done or will dp their graduate research in this problem area. 
Yet, we know very little about the quality of the observations and ,. ... 
measurements used to tap and represent the status projection el ementl;-. ,*:^';v; 
of youth. Does one mode of observation produce more accurate or mors >•:./ ' • 
detailed information than another? Regardless of mode of observat loi^ , . ; > 
what kind of reliability do observations obta ln.e.d_ and measures con- 
structed for these have? Do the answers to these first two questions 
vary by circumstances of the interview, by attributes of the subject 
or by attributes of the interviewer? • - •rl r 

The lack of good answers for the questions posed above does raise ^ : 
important questions about the quality and significance of the general v, 
research accumulated in this problem area. An assessment of the quaUt-'^' 
of observations and measurements of status projections elements needs 
to be made now! The purpose of this paper is to help stimulate such 
activity by reporting on a small-scale investigation of the--rel iabi lity/ 
of observations made of the status projections of eleven sophomores 
from an East Texas high school through the means of a "test^retest" 
procedure over a two week time lapse. While information on only eleven ■ 
subjects from one school in one county of one state does not allow one • 
to generalize, such a limited exploration can produce some reasonable 
hypotheses to stimulate additional and broader research. This Is our 
genera I Intent here. 

Our specific research objective was to evaluate in detail the 
reliability, In terms of consistency in responses, over a two-week 
test-retest period. The variables focused on were youth's aspirations 
ond expectations for status attainment in reference to occupat ion, 
education, income . and t ype of place o f res j dence . The data were 
collected from group-administered questionnaires. In each status area 
four elements of status projections were examined: type or level of 
status involved in aspl rat Io n and expectat Ion , cart a inty of expectat iojX i 
cind inte nsit y of aspiration ."^ *~ * • 




RESEARCH OPERATIONS 



• In th@ Spring of 1972 we were involved In a survey of status 
projections of high school sophonxires residing in rural East Texas 
part of a larger interstate cooperative effort being done in the 
southern region (S-81). We decided to do a small scale test-retest 
evaluation of our operations and measures. I asked my interviewers .r :^. 
{Dave Wright and Randy Oowdell) to select a school that they judged 
to be one of the'poorer administrations of our instruments and to -^p^-S:^}^ 
readminister them to a 10% sample of the subjects interviewed there ■■^-'^r^y 
after a time lapse of two weeks. My reasoning in selecting a ''poorer--':.}^^^^^^ 
initial administration was to assure us of obtaining maximum vs. ' 
minimum potential variability in responses. They selected an interv i^^/i . 
situation that was fair from ideal: 97 students gathered in a large 
gym. The interviewers did not have a mike, the principal entered ani ; 
left several times.,, and the students became so noisy that at one point:- 
the Interview was halted so the interviewer could make a plea for 
cooperation. 

The interviewer reports of the T] and T2 Interview situations 
clearly suggest that T2 represented a much superior interview s i tuat ^0n"f--^ ^ 
a smaller group, less noise and interruptions, the subjects were very . 
cooperative, a more comfortable physical environment, and a shorter fcrm^ 
span (50 minutes as compared with 60 minutes at Tj)* Obviously, the ; 
dramatic variation in the context of the interviews might introduce sffhe' 
variation in subject responses* The interviewers duplicated as exaclly 
as possible the same operations at T2 as were used at T) • Exactly the 
same questionnaire was '•group-administered" in both cases: the inter* 
viewer read the stimulus questions aloud while the subjects followed 
along and responded to them* 

The eleven respondents were purposlvely selected to assure repre* 
sentation of respondents of each sex in three ethnic categories 
(Table 1). Actually, the prinicpal in the high school selected the 
subjects for the T2 administration in terms of the ethnic-sex categories 
we provided. He was asked to provide us with subjects of varying 
abilities and, backgrounds * An examination of the SIS and other family 
characteristics of the eleven subjects selected indicated that he gengfally 
did this (See Append] x A ) . It would appear that the principal did, 
however, select for us minority students with relatively high prestit^ 
fathers (in terms of occupational status)* 

The instruments and measures representing the status projection 
elements being focused on here are part of a standardised questionnaire 
used by all states collaborating in southern regional projects S'*61 
and S-81 (USDA-CSRS). The stimulus questions utilised are provided In 
Appendix 8 and will be discussed In more detail later at appropriate 
places in description of the analysis and findings. 



iMs 1. Subjects Used in Inves^t Icjat Ion By Ethnicity and S'\y., 
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e 2. Frequency of Changed Responses on Status Projections by Eleven 
Subjects Over a Tv/o Week Time Lapse* • ' 
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ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 



Plan of Analysis , - 1": 

There are three possible sources of variation in response in thll 
^■tes t-retest" situation: (I) the responses are unreliable; (2) the ri^'...::§^\ 
initial treatment produced a change in the subject and; (3) the , 
difference in the nature of the interview situation. We plan to ^'^^f^:M^ 
examine the results in enough detail on a case by case basis to 
permit reasonable inferences about these alternative explanations 
for any variations observed between the first and second set of 
observations. When variations are observed we will be looking for anf;> 
patterns of these which might reflect treatment change or which might\>'i: : 
lead to implications for improvement of quality of operations or : - i 
measurements. 

First we will provide a brief overview of consistency in respons0A,.4y 
in terms of initial coded measures across all status projection e 1 emf 
in all four status areas. We will then fot low-up with detailed case 'Kkijj^ 
by case comparisons for each status projection element considered* - T jjiil- f- 
of aspi rat ion , level of expectation , certa inty of expectat [on , inten|il ^ ^ 
of aspi rat ion . Each of these elements is measured by different instWi^ r 
ments which, however, are patterned in terms of critical words acrojjfes 
status areas. All st imul us* quest ions used were of forced-choice resp#;t^\| 
type--providing self-coding response categor ies--wi th the exception of 
open -end type questions used for occupational and income aspiration ^ii 
expectation levels (See Appendix B ) . [ 

Overview of Response Variation 

A tabulation of response variation from the T] to T2 application 
of the instruments is presentecl in Table 2. This overview clearly 
indicates several gener?il patterns: 

(1) Except for status object of aspirations, variation in 
response in terms of initial coded measurements was 
relatively high across all status areas. For some 
reason indications of status aspired to were markedly 

more stable than was the case for the other three elements, 
regardless of status area* 

(2) Generally speaking, indicators for all elements of educational 
status projections were more stable than those of other status 
areas. The one major exception to this statement Is In ref^r* 
ence to certainty of expectation, In which case education 
demonstrated the highest level of change (six out of M varied)* 
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Oh the surf^jce then, the over all picture presented by this overv.ov^ 
indicates sizeable variation over the time period. However, this ov^rVi.eyi 
does not tell us how substantial these variations were, nor does it ' 
provide us with any clues as to why the variations might have tal<en pfttL 
The detailed analysis to follow i$ intended, to provide us with possi ' 
answers to these questions. 



S tatus Objects of Aspirations and Expectations -^ftl^? 



Occupational Projections 



Less change was observed for occupational aspirations (3 out of 
than for expectations ($ out of II). An examination of particular chaills 
in aspirations indicates that two of three represent changes within wMi''- 
would be usually labeled a"'hlgh" level of prestige: both changed fr.^ml"^ 

glamor type" choice to some other high prest ige pos i t ion (Table 3). 
The third change involved a more detailed response at T2. In summary 
changes in occupational aspiration responses in terms of prestige " ■ ^ 
n^surement wf»re few and slight. ' - . ; 

The more frequent changes in occupational expectation responses viith 
of several different kinds. Two of the five changes, involved getting ' ' 
"no information" at one time or the other. One involved obtaining a mt§ 
specific response at T2 of the same kind received at T] . Another case 
involved a qualitative change between two Intermediate level prestige . 
jobs^-computer data worker and insurance salesman. The remaining case 
demonstrated a marked qualitative shift ("homemaker" to "R.N."). In 
summary, at least three of these five changes In coded measures represent 
important, marked variations In response. 

An examination of all the actual "raw responses" provided by the 
respondent in reference to occupational aspirations not found to demon-! 
strate a change in code value indicates a rather strong tendency for 
the responses to become more specific or for more detail to be given ' 
(Table ^4) . It is clear that this pattern did not occur in reference to 
responses for occupa t lone; I expectations. The tendency for increasing • 
specificity and detail In the "stable" aspiration responses might be due 
to either the difference in the Interview situation (i.e., many fewer 
respondents in the group being Interviewed at T2) or, more likely to a " 
"treatnent effect" at T| Instigating thought on status desires on the 
part of the respondents. At t^e same time, one can not help be puzzled 
at the lack of a similar pattern In reference to expectation responses. 
One possible inference is that youth at this age tend to dwell more on 
status desires than on status expectations. Another possibility Is that' 
because aspirations are more subject to personal control than espectatlons 
the subjects may have a stronger basis for more rapid crystallization of 
aspirations than expectations. These explanations would also fit with the 
t^arkedly higher stability of the aspiration measure as compared with that 
for expectation observed above. 
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^nion^iJ Projections • t^"^ 

le respondents were asked to Indicate their educational aspiratl@W|v 
ifctations by circling one of seven precoded response al ternat i v#|:: 
randkrc) from (1) *^Quife high school and never go to school again^' to "]■:[■■■ 
(7) yyomplete additiona! studies after graduating from a college or 
un i veca^ ty^^ (See Append i x B ) . 




an 



The level of agreement between T| and T2 responses was relat 1 velfg^^^^^^^^^ 
high in reference to both aspirations and expectations (Table 5). In 
one of the two aspiration changes and in two out of the three expectat^]^||^ 
ch.^nges, the variation was of only one level. The three remaining chtfffs 
in aspiration and expectation were marked. Both the marked expectation- 
changes involved a shift sharply downward in reference to educational 
attainment levels, indicating that a possibl^e **treatment effect'' was • ■ 
experienced. 

In conclusion, the status object specifications for educational 
aspirations and expectations demonstrated a high degree of stability 
appear to have high reliability. 



Income Aspirations and Expectations 

A pair of open-end st imul us questions were used to obtain response!, 
indicating the level of income the subjects aspired to and actually 
expected (See Ap pendix B ) . We have examined their actual *'raw responfftV 
given in terms of dollars of annual income, for this analysis (Table I). 
Again, it can be easily observed that the level of income provided for 
aspiration varied little--only one of these variations represented a 
major change in level of income. Consequently, it can be concluded thil 
level of income aspiration was very stable and reliable over the two vi/eek 
study period. 

An examination of responses in reference to expectations clearly 
indicates a converse pattern to the one noted above for aspirations. Six 
of the eleven cases demonstrate'^ marked change from T| to T2: four of 
these were characterized by a dramatic upward shift in expected income 
levels, ranging from $19,000 to $80,000 per year. Quite obviously, one 
must conclude that the income expectation varied dramatically over the 
two week period. The T| responses appear on the surface to be more 
realistic and, therefore, better indicators of actual anticipated status 
attainment. Why this should be so is puzzling to us. 



Place of Residence Projections 

The stimulus questions used for place of residence aspirations and 
expectations Incorporated a forced-choice technique providing type 
of residence categories involving tv^o dimensions of var iation--type 
•>f place (mainly size) and proximity of location to a city (See Appendix B ) 
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Again, asp-rations were found to demonstrate les$ variation over the 
two week period than expectations (Table 7). Six of the eight variations 
noted were in reference to type (size ) of place, and in every Instahir 
T2 demonstrated a choice for a smaller place than Indicated at Ti , MxtU 
variation took place In reference to location relative to proximity t© 
a c I ty . ' » 

In summary, responses relative to the "proximity to a city" 
dimension were very stable from T) to T2. Variation In reference to 
type of place was frequent, particularly \h reference to expectations- 
but was consistently patterned in that T2 choices were always Indicative 
of smaller places than T, choices. Again, the consistency of patternlrta 
of change would Indicate a possible "treatment effect." 

Certainty of Expectations 

The degree of certainty associated wit-h. the respondents' expecttti@n 
for achievement In each status area were obtained from similarly worlif 
forced-choice stimulus questions placed Immediately after the question 
asking for a description of the anticipated status In each case (See 
Appendix B) . The response categories ranged along a continuum from 
(I) "Very sure" (5) "Very uncertain." 

Considerable variation In measures of certainty of expectation tefk 
place over the four status areas between the first and second contact 
(Table 8). Certainty of place of residence expectations demonstrated 
the highest rcue of stability among the four types and education the 
lowest. Strong patterns emerged In several status areas In terms of 
direction of change. For educational status, a\± the changes In certalhty 
were positive, that Is, respondents became more certain of attaining thilr 
educational expectations. Four of these six changes represented ideatleat 
snifts from "S-ire" (2) to "Vcsry sure" (1). CTianges In certainty ^1^^- — 
respect to income expectations, on the other hand, were almost all nef^tlve; 
respondents became less certain of attaining their Income expectations* 
Changes in certainty of expectations for occupational and residence 
expectations were not patterned. 

When changes are examined for each status area, It becomes deaf that 
the majority of changes were shifts of only one levels only two respondents 
indicated a shift of as much as two code levels. In the educational 
status area one respondent shifted from "Very uncertain" to "Not very sure" 
(2 levels) and one subject -hi f ted two levels for the Income status area 
from "Not very sure" to "Very certain." ♦ 

Excluding the patterned shift observed In Increased certainty relative 
to educatlonol expectations, half of ell remaining changes across the 
three oth^c types of expectations Involved a switch between the "Not very 
sure and Uncertain" response categories. An obvious Inference to be 
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(li,iwii Ikmii Ihis (>I»MM v.» I ion is IhtU I hr Mihiccis toiilil not i ono s I iMi ( I y 
<l i s I i mm i sh these (wo labels. II tht^se (wo CtUegor*ies ore Ci)inL>iiiecl 
into one there arc substantial reductions in frequency of change for . 
each status area except education: three of the five changes in certainty 
of occupational expectations drop out, three of the four changes in 
certainty of income expectations drop out, as does one of three changes 
in certainty of residence expectations. 

In conclusion, most of the variation noted in response to certainty 
of expectations over the two contacts was due either to probable 
treatment effect (education) or the unclear distinction between the 
two intermediate response categories "Not very sure" and "Uncertain." 



Intensity of Aspiratipps 

The conceptual element involved here refers to the degree of 
Intensity of attachment that the individual maintains for the status 
goal specified for a particular aspiration. The indicator used is 
composed of seven goa I s-- i n<rl ud ing all the status areas involved here*^ 
and is accompanied by a question that asks the respondent to rank 
numerically the relative importance to him or her of the attainment of 
these goals (See Append ixi B ) . This produced a range of rank scores from 
one to seven: the lower *^t he rank score the status area receives, the 
higher the intensity of aspiration for the goal he specifies in that area 
(i.e., a rank score of "I'^^ind icated highest intensity). 

Except for the educational status area, the majority of the respondent 
in each status area indicated changes in intensity of aspirations over the 
tv^io week period (Table 9). Only two respondents indicated changes in their 
intensity of educational aspirations, while seven did so for occupat lon^it 
and income aspirations, and eight did for the place of residence area. 

The changes in intensity of aspiration for education and income were, 
with one exception, all in a positive direction: respondents indicating 
shifts bver the two week period changed to higher intensities of desire 
for these goals. In the occupational and place of residence status areas, 
changes were mixed between positive and negative shifts. 

The magnitude of the changes were not severe, considering that the 
possible range of change was six levels, and In only one case was there 
ci shift of as much as three levels (a single respondent shifted three 
levels in the income status area). The majority of changes were movements 
of only one level, though there v/ere a sizable number of tv/o-level shifts. 

If the data are collapsed into a three level scheme of intensity of 
rjspi rat ion » which has been used frequently in the past, (High « I and 2; 
Medium ^ ^ ^ ^ and 5; Low ^ 6 and 7) many of the changes disappear. 3 
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Table 9. Change in Intensity of Aspiration Measures Amonq Subjects 
Demons t rat i ncj Change Over Two Week Period. 



Status Areas 



T. (1st Contact) 



T^ (2nd Contact) 



Change 



Occupat iona I ; 
(7 Changes) 

Resp. No. 

n 
n 

83 
28 

67 



' Goal Ranks (1-7) 



Educat iona 1 
(2 Changes ) 

28 
83 



In come : 

(7 Changes) 

88 
79 

07 



Place^^fResIdence 
Changes) 

92 
79 
83 



07 
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3 
3 
6 
i» 
1 

2 
2 



3 

2 



5 
7 
2 

3 

7 
6 
k 



5 
3 
5 
5 
ti 

3 



2 
2 

5 
2 

3 
1 



5 
3 
2 
it 
i» 
3 



5 
5 
7 
5 
3 
3 
5 
2 



L7 



D ; rect ion 



+ 
+ 



+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 

+ 



s ©f 



i 

2 
1 
I 

3 
2 
I 



j 

2- 
2 
2 
2 



All but one of the eight change^; in intensity of resiclenco aspiivUioii 
drop out under this scheme, and three of the seven changes in intensity 
of occupational aspiration also drop out. One of the two changes in 
intensity of educational aspiration and two of the seven in intensity 
of income aspiration also disappear. 

In conclusion, vyhen the three 1 eve|j^chem$ is employed the 
intensity measures appear very reliable, with no noticeable treatment 
effect, for education and residence aspiration. For occupational and 
income aspirations however, there is relatively low level of reliability 
(four respondents indicating changes for occupation and five for incofflei)* 
To what extent treatment effect and/or the d i f fer^nce in admi n i strat ioft 
at T| and is involved is indeterminable, given the 1 imi tat ions of 



We believe that to fully understand and appreciate our findings the 
reader should study the detailed description of findings for each inditator 
presented in the body of the paper. Given the small number of cases tfl*^ 
volved in this invest igatjon it -is imposs ible to summarize in a numerie^l 
manner without running the risk of over-stat i ng or misleading. Conseftiefltly, 
v/e will only briefly highlight our major findings and inferences here* 
We v/ill organize this discussion In terms of the four elements of status 
projections considered. Suggestions for improvement of indicators, measureSi 
or operations based on our inferences from the findings will be offered 
as a part of each of these segments* 



Across all four status areas considered the very high consistency of 
response observed leads to the conclusion that our measures v^ere very 
reliable. Most of the small number of rhanges observed in response 
indicated rather smaM adjustments in level of aspiratior or were probable 
treatment effects. 



Consistency in response varied widely by status area In reference to 
specification of status attainment anticipated. Responses demonstrated 
good consistency In reference to educational expectations leading us to 
conclude our measures had good reliability in this case. Place of residence 
expectations were highly consistent in reference to '•the proximity to city** 



the data. 



SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 



Status Object of Aspiratio n 



Status Object of Expectation 




1/ 
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indicator; but, demonstrated a patterned change toward smalle' places 
at T2, which we suspect is a "treatment effect." On the other hand, 
expectations for both occupation and income attainment demonstrcHed 
relatively high rates of marked variation, leading us to believe that 
the reliability of thes^ measures should be questioned and examined 
extensively in future research of this type. In these last two areas, 
the respondent clearly distinguished between aspirations and expectations 
in terms of their ability to remain consistent in them over a short 
two weeks. 



Certainty of Expectation 

Most of the variations noted in responses indicating degree of certainty 
associated with expectations were either shifts between intermediate response' 
categories (3) "Not very sure" and {k) "Sure" or part of a totally consistent 
upward shift in certainty associated with educational expectations. If 
categories (3) and {k) were combined, the measure of certainty has good 
reliability. A very high degree of reliability could be obtained by further- 
col laps ing as follows: some degree of certainty ((1) and (2)) vs. some 
degree of uncertainty ((3), (^), and (5)). However, it is the authors' 
opinion that a good and reliable measure of this element could perhaps be 
best achieved in future research by a slight adjustment in the Instrufnent: 
moving from five to four response categories by eliminating category (3) 
"Not very sure." 



Intensity of Aspiration 

The initial measure (rank score) Indicating degree of intensity of 
desire for aspiration was found to be of high consistency only In reference 
to education--it apparently Is highly reliable in this regard. Use of a 
"rank level" measurement scheme Involving collapsing of the seven specific 
ranks into three more inclusive level categories increases reliability 
for all status areas; however, high rglcs of disagreement would still exist 
for occupation and. income. In these two cases the reliability of the 
intensity of aspiration must be questioned. However, the variation in 
responses here might be due to either "treatment effect" or the difference 
in T| and T2 interview s I tuat ions--the direction of change is highly patterned 
for income and almost always of only one rank unit for occupation. 

This is.a very complex instrument which is difficult to administer. 
Probably much of the variabi'lty noted here could be eliminated by 
res' ructur ing the stimulus question to simplify it for the respondent. 
The scant findings we have here would Indicate that one way to do this Is 
to reclesiqri the ranking operation so that the respondent need group his 
qoals into only three levels of val uat ion-- ( 1 ) high, (2) intermediate, and 
■3) low. For instance, while the measure of intensity of occupational 
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^*>p»ratio4i Wtis decwd t^uspfci here^ il Ccin be bcfn ((r4il>li^ that five of 
tin- stwi'ii c luincjed responses look plfU:.i» wiltiin ihc lop Itnee U ,^. ^nul 3) rank 
scores. At any rate, particularly for intensity of occupational 
asp i rat ion, more work should be given to instrument evaluation. 



Patterninc) By Status Areas 

In our judgement all measures related to educational status projeGtiQrt^ 
demonstrated high reliability in this research. While certainty of 
educational expectation demonstrated a number of changes betv/een T| and 
T2 , these were consistently patterned and probably due to "treatment effect** 
or variation in the interview contexts. 

For both occupational and income projections questions were raised 
about the reliability of measures for both specification of status expected 
and intensity of aspl rat lon-*^the former would seem more of a problem than 
the la^er. Is it a coincidence that the apparent poorest quality measures 
are represented by the same two conceptual elements in only two status 
areas? This is an interesting question which can only be resolved by 
furthor research. 



Closing Comments 

Obviously we hesitate to draw any firm conclusions from this limited 
work. Neither the "positive" results indicating probable reliability or 
the "negative" results indicating some measures may be suspect are worth 
much if these research leads are not follov^ed up systematically to 
replicate this type of investigation with more diverse populations, involving 
a larger number of subjects. Our hope is that this effort will stimulate 
enough questions, dialogue, and interest that this will be done. We have 
already carried out a similar investigation, involving a larger number 
of subjects, among Mexican American youth in south Texas and hope to report 
findings from this soon. But, we need colleagues assistance in broadening 
the scope of such efforts to increase our power to general is^e. 

80th this investigation and our later one done in south Texas are 
limited to two contacts separated by a short time span. Future attempts 
of this type would be more effective if they involved at least one additional 
duplicate contact, plus a direct interview follow-up to probe for reasons 
for chanqe. For Instance, how can you explain the puzzling, patterned, 
dramatic upward shift in income expectation levels? If this turns out to 
be a general "treatment effect" why does it take place? 

Enough probable treatment effects were noted from this investigation 
Co lead us to believe that researchers probing status projections of youth 
are also probably changing some of these youth. A clear implication of thU 
is that our research instruments and operations may well have "action" utility. 
If these patterned treatment effects are found to be general and lasting, 
does it not require us to delve into their substance and significance? 
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FOOTNOTES 
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1. One exception of major siqnificance in reference to this tendency is the 
rother con;prehens i vc attempt to evaluate a measure of occupational 
status project ions carried out by Mailer and Miller. See their mono- 
grapn, The OccuoaL i unal Aspiration Scale (Cambr i dcje , Mass.: Schenknan 
Publishinq Conpany, I nc. , 1971 ). 

2. The conceptual scheme from which these conceptual elements were drawn has 
t^een described fully in prior publications. Amonq others 'see t^e following 

Georqe W. Ohiendorf and William P. Kuvlesky, "Racial Differences in the 

Educational Orientations ixural Youth," Social Science Quarterly 

(Sept., 1968):274-275. ^ ^ 

t 

a rui_ 

William P. Kuvlesky and John T. Pelham, "Place of Residence Projections 
0*^ Rural Youth: A. Racial Comparison," Soc i al . Sc lence Quarterly 
(June, 1970) : 167-168. ' ^ 

3. "^ee aponq others Ohiendorf and Kuvlesky, op. cit. and Kuvlesky and 
Pelham, op. cit. 
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Appendix B: Instru ments 
Occupational Status Projections 

As piration Level 



13. (O It you \;cro CLV.ipl.oto ly Crco to rhcvKUj any job, \:h\t v/cuUl you r:ont cjestro 
\ [i^'clirc kliv! oL" v.ork? (In anriWcving thij i|Uei;tion [;ivo .^n 0'%ict job^ 
:-oi- t;xa.;[)le, c!o not say "work on tho ralUo.id" but toll U3 '..'hat railroad job 
y u uld like to have.) V.^rite yoar ;\n;iv;or in thu hox bolow. 



Expectation Level 



.n* ( O ^"i-U kind of j c'o you r;*allv «::;ij>^;ct. to havo raost of y.-^ur life? (Write 
- iv t.h^: •>':■.< bolow. llea^e [;ivc an c;jrc t job!) 



Certainty of Expectation 



24, H "..ire do you icel that this will be the kind of work you will (lo most of 
your life? (Circle one nuiiiber* ) 

1 fcpl; 12 3 4 5 



Very sure Sure Not very <;ure Uncertain Very uncertaifl 



2Z 
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JillLllJ I ions 



0 = No In format ion 

1 == High professional 

2 = Low profess iona 1 

3 = Q I amour 

h = Managerial and Officials 

5 = Clerical and sales 

6 = Sk i 1 I ed worker 

7 = Operat i ve 

8 = Laborer 

9 = Housewi fe 



ERIC 
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ERIC 



Education Status Projections 

Aspiration Level 



25, If you cuuKl h -.vo as i.uich iiducation as you dot^irod and w^io cci.pletiely free 
to cho.^^.., .'..hich of tho followin,^ would you tlo? (CUclo r.^ly .>rr. ru:r.h»3t, ) 

1 v^uit hi-!i school and iicvor y^o to r.chool .i^jain. 

2 yaic lu>^h ccl.ool and take sor.^o voc^^tioaal training for a job. 

3 ♦naduatc ficii) high >:chool and never go to rjchool again, 

Gi-adu.>t:e frc.n high school and then comploto a bu.iincs?;, ccirraercial , 
nurr.(.vv irMining, or nemo other technical school program. 

5 Craduate iro:n a junior colloge. 

6 Graduate frcrn a college or university, 

7 C.MpietQ .-.d iitlon.^l ntudicr> .:rror graduating frcni a college or 

univ»^i\>itv, *^ 



Expectation Level 



31 



V/aat do you e^il ly^j;^:<x^£Ct to do about your education? (Circle only one number.) 

1 high ;:ch';ol and nevv^r go to school again, 

2 ^uLt high -^ehool and take boine vocational training for a job, 

3 Gi;. ;»ato from high school and never go to scliool again, 

-'i Cr.uluate fro.n high school and then conplcte a busines.s, corime rc ial > 

iriV:,r^s L raining, or seme other technical school program. 

3 Gr^.iiate f r(.ua a junior college, 

*^ Gi.' !iato fron a college ur universjity. 

7 C ; lete iddiLit)nal studios after graduating from a rollfge or university* 



Certainty of Expectation 



^?.. iiow vjre are yo«i that you will really achieve the ruhication you expect? 
1 i-.i: (Ci t rl o 'jfie number. ) 

12 3 ^ 5 

'^»*ry <;tjte Sure Not very sure Unrortain 7r>ty uncert^lft 



I 



Place of Residence Status Projections 



Aspiration Type 



37. Of tho kind ot pliicos listed bolow, in which one would you most ^cjes i to 
live for iho rest of your liL'O? (Circle only one number.) 

1 n a City 

1 Vi.'iy large 

2 Small 

lUwr a Ci tv 

3 In a luwn or village 

-4 In the country but not on a farm 

5 On a farm 

6 In a town or village 

7 In the country but not on a farm 
3 On a ft:rra 



Expectation Type 



t rem the kinds of places listed above, what type of place do you really expect 
to live moot of your life? Placo the number of this typo of place in the £ol* 

lovang box: I " "^l 



r t a i n ty of Expec ta t i on 



3^4 Wcy-j sure arc yu that you will livo in this kind of place? 
t -in: (Circle one number.) 

12 3 4 



Viuy oure 



Nrt vnty sure Ufim.rtain Very uncertditl 
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ERIC 



Income Status Projections 

Aspi rat ion ^ evel 



BEST COPY AVAIUBIE 



26. How "'1 h money \'o\\\:\ you (Jos ire to iiylvil^^ytM r if you coul<i have any or.Qunt 
you d'j.ir.'d? (Cl^RTS: If you pltin to mnrry indicate the ai/ount of money 
you '.N.-jld lLk(.^yoiir hu-.band Lo (Pakn.J LMnco >our answer in tbo following 

I^Jt..... a^^ir 



Expectation Level 



33* Wliat is i.he hi|;hest yearly income that yuu roal ly tlu i^k you will ever bo able 
to li'-^kc? f^l-li^^^' If y<-u plan to n^a i ry indicatfi what you think will bo the 
hif^lv-st yeacly incoiae your husband will ovur make.) Place ycur onG'^er in 
tho following hoK* ] ' | 

L 



Certainty of Expectation 



1^4. How ^ure arc you that thir; will be the highest income you will over make? 
I am (Circle one number.) 

12 3 '4 5 

Very jiure Sure Not very sure Uncertain Very uncertain 



«7 
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BEST COPY AVAiLABll 



Intensity of Aspirations - All Status Areas 



IB, Listed bt-lt^w aro a nui-.bi-r of Unn,',r. i.b.\t r.-oi^l: y^Aiug in'opl*; look forward to, 

Sa/ik tliun in onlor of fhc^lr impoil . i.ro lo yoii. For t!io otu? y aj i:bink is most 
invp«nt:ant rh.;ck nuinbor I in fioiit: il\ for tbc next luost liuprj i*t*ant om 
cj'.-ok !)'.!M)b«:r 2, auvt 1:0 on until yi:>n bavo a nuinbor cbock'/d foi* racb onQ, BSiXM 
^- ^' ^ t bt; ^M\t: 1 10^ U tiLJ.2£lLslK.ilJ3i)Jbi;li^^^^ ( C b 0 c k _ 011 1 y ,0 no ; ; i^b Q E 

bes -;^Maonce and v:brck_<MC^^^ 

0 r>K-. r of Inportanc o to ,Yqu, 
I ?i 3 4 5 6 7 

llavin}j lots of Croo time to do what I wan£# 

To dovrlop my mind and got all the eduia^i* 
tion T want. 

To parn a« much ironey as 1 can, 

(0) ^ ^ , Cutting the job I want mosti 

(PR) _ ^ ^ Living in tb(^ kind of place 1 like best, 

Having the kind of house, car, furniture 1 

and othor things like this 1 want* 

^ ^ To got married and raise a family, 

CHECK YOUR ANSWERS! You should have each number chocked onl y onco and 
lilliL lo^niirnher should be checked fo r e a ch s tatomenti 




The rank level of valuation given is interpreted as a measure of intensity 
of desire for the goal specified in the status area. Potential scores range 
from one to seven and a score of one indicates highest 'ntensity of aspiration. 



